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DISCOURSE 


Standing Armies, &c. 


HEN, in King William's 
Reign, the Queſtion was in 
Debate, Whether England 
BA hould be rul'd by Standing 

Armies? the Argument com- 
monly us'd by ſome who had the Pre- 
ſumption to call themſelves Whigs, and 
own'd in the Ballancing Letter, ſuppos'd 
to be written by one who gave the Word 
to all the reſt, was, That all Govern- 
ments muſt have their Periods one Time 
or other, and when that Time came, all 
Endeavours to preſerve . Liberty were 
fruitleſs; and ſhrewd Hints were given 
in that Letter, that England was reduced 
A 2 te 
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to ſuch a Condition; that our Coxrupti- 
ons were ſo great, and the Diſſatisfaction 
of the People was ſo general, that the 

ublick Safety could not be preſerved, 
E by encreaſing the Power of the 
Crown: And this Argument was us'd by 
thoſe ſhameleſs Men, who had caus'd 
all that Corruption, and all that Diſſa- 
tisfaction. i 8 

But that Gentleman and his Follow- 
ers were ſoon taught to ſpeak other Lan- 
guage: They were remov'd from the Ca- 
pacity of perplexing publick Affairs any 
more: The Nation ſhew'd a Spirit that 
would not ſubmit to Slavery ; and their 
unhappy and betray'd Maſter, from be- 
ing the moſt popular Prince who ever 
ſat upon the Eugliſb Throne, became, 
through the Treachery of his Servants, 
ſufpected by many of his beſt Subjects, 
and was render'd unable, by their Jea- 
louſies, to defend himſelf and them; 
and ſo conſiderable a Faction was form'd 
againſt his Adminiſtration, that no good 
Man can reflect without Cohcern and 
Horror, on the Difficulties which that 
Great and Good King' was reduced to 
grapple with, daring the Remainder of 
his troubleſoine Reign. 

I have lately met with ſome Creatures 
and Tools of Power, who ſpeak the ſame 
Language now: They tell us, that Mat- 

ters 
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ters are come to that Paſs, that we muſt 
either receive the Pretender, or keep him 
out with Bribes and Standing Armies: 
That the Nation 1s ſo corrupt, that there 
is no governing it by any other Means: 
And, in ſhort, that we muſt ſubmit to 
this great Evil, to prevent 1 greater; ag 
if any Miſchief could be more terrible 
han the higheſt and moſt terrible of all 

Miſchicfs, univerſal Corruption, and 2 
military Government. It is indeed im- 
poſſible for the Subtilty of Traitors, the 
Malice of Devils, or for the Cunning 
and Cruelty of our moſt implacable Ene- 
mies, to ſuggeſt ſtronger Motives for the 
undermining and Ovexthrow of our ex- 
cellent Eſtabliſhment, which is built up- 
on the Deſtruction of Tyranhy and can 
ſtand upon no other Bottom. It 1s Mad- 
neſs 1n Extremity, to hope that 2 Go- 
vernment founded upon Liberty, and the 
free Choice of the Aﬀertars of it, oan be 
ſupported by other Principles; and who- 
ever would maintain it by contrary ones, 
intends to blow it up, Jet him alledge 
what he will. This gives ine every Day 
new Reaſons to believe what I have long 
ſuſpected; for, if ever ide ſhould 
ariſe, Whether a Nation ſhall ſubmit to 
certain Ruin, or ſtruggle for a Remedy? 
thefe Gentlemen well know which =o 
| they 
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they will chuſe, and certainly intend 
that which they muſt chuſe. 

I am willing to think, that theſe im- 
potent Babblers ſpeak not the Senſe of 
their Superiors, but would make ſervile 
Court to them from Topicks which they 
abhor. Their Superiors muſt know, that 
it is Raving and Phrenzy to affirm, that 
a free People can be long govern'd by 
impotent Terrors; that Millions will 
conſent to be ruin'd by the Corruptions 
of a few; or that thoſe few will join in 
their Ruine any longer than the Cor- 
ruption laſts: That every Day new and 
greater Demands will riſe upon the Cor- 
ruptors; that no Revenue, how great 
ſoever, will feed the Voraciouſneſs of the 
Corrupted; and that every Diſappoint- 
ment will make them turn upon the Op- 
preſſors of their Country, and fall into 
its true Intereſt and their own: That 
there is no Way in Nature to preſerve a 
Revolution in Government, but by ma- 
king the People eaſy under it, and ſhew- 
ing them their Intereſt in it; and that 
Corruption, Bribery, and Terrors, will 
make no laſting Friends, but infinite and 
implacable Enemies; and that the beſt 
Secutity of a Prince amongſt a free Peo- 
ple, is the Affections of his People, which 
he can always gain by making their In- 
tereſt his own, and by ſhewing that all 
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his Vieus tend to their Good. They will 
then, as they love themſelves, love him, 
and defend him who defends them. Up- 
on this faithful Baſis, his Safety will be 
better eſtabliſhed, than upon the ambi- 
tious and variable Leaders of a few Le- 
gions, who may be corrupted, diſoblig'd, 
or ſurpriz'd, and often have been ſo; 
and hence great Revolutions have been 
brought about, and great Nations un- 
done, only by the Revolt of ſingle Re- 
giments. 

Shew a Nation their Intereſt, and the 
will certainly fall into it : A whole Peo- 
ple can have no Ambition but to be go- 
vern'd juſtly; and when they are ſo, the 
Intrigues and Diſſatisfactions of Particu- 
lars will fall upon their own Heads. 
What has any of our former Courts ever 
got by Corruption, but to diſaffect the 
People, and weaken themſelves? Let us 
now think of other Methods, if it is 
only for the Sake of the Experiment. 
The Ways of Corruption have been tried 
long enough 1n paſt Adminiſtrations : Let 
us try in this what publick Honeſty will 
do; and not condemn 1t, before we have 
fully prov'd it, and found it ineffectual; 
and it will be Time enough to try other 
Methods, when this fails. 

That we muſt either receive the Pre- 
tender, or keep up great Armies to keep 

him 
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him out, is frightful and unnatural 
Language to HFugliſiu Ears: It is an odd 
Way of dealing with us, that of offering 
us, or forcing upon us, an Alternative, 
where the Side which they would recom- 
mend, 1s full as formidable as the Side 
from which they would terrify us. If 
we are to be govern'd by Armies, it is 
all one to us, whether they be Prote- 
ſtant or Popith Armies; the Diſtinction 
is ridiculous, like that hetween a good 
and a bad Tyranny : We ſee, in Effect, 
that it is the Power and Arms of a 
Country, that forms and directs the Re- 
ligion of a Country; and I have before 
ſbewn, that true Religion cannot ſubſiſt, 
where trye Liberty does not. It was 
chictly, if not wholly King Fames's 
ulurp'd Power, and his many Forces, and 
not his being a Papiſt, that render'd him 
dreadful to his People. Military Govern- 
ments arc all alike ; nor does the Liberty 
and Property of the Subject fare a bit 
the better or the worſe, for the Faith 
and Opinion of the Soldiery. Nor does 
an Arbitary Proteſtant Prince uſe his 
People better than an Arbitrary Po- 
piſh Prince; and we have ſeen both 
Sorts of them clinging the Religion 
of their Country, according to their 
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They are therefore ſtupid Politicians, 
who would derive Advantages from a 
Diſtinction which is manifeſtly without 
a Difference: It is like, however, that 
they may improve in their Subtilties, 
and come, in time, to diſtinguiſh between 
corrupt Corruption, and uncorrupt Cor- 
ruption, between a good ill Adminiſtta- 
tion, and an ill good Adminiſtration, be- 
tween oppreſſive Oppreſſion, and unop- 
preſſive Oppreſſion, and between French 
Dragooning and Engliſh Dragooning ; for 
there is ſcarce any other new Pitch of 
Nonſenſe and Contradictiun left to ſuch 
Men in their Reaſonings upon Publick 
Affairs, and in the Part they act in 
them. 

Of a Piece with the reſt, is the ſtupid 
Cunning of ſome Sort of Stateſmen, and 
practis'd by moſt Foreign Courts, to 
blame the poor People for the Mifery 
they bring upon them. They ſay they 
are extremely corrupt, and ſo keep them 
ſtarving and enflav'id by Way of Pro- 
tection. They corrupt them by all man- 
ner of Ways and Inventions, and then 
reproach them for being corrupt. A 
whole Nation cannot be bribed, and if its 
Repreſentatives are, it is not the Fault, 
but the Misfortune of the Nation: And 
if the Corrupt fave themſelves by corrupt- 
ing others; the People who ſuffer by the 
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Corruptions of both, are to be pittied, 


and not abus'd. Nothing can be more 


ſhameleſs and provoking, than to bring a 
Nation by execrable Frauds and Ex- 
tortions, againſt its daily Proteſtations 
and Remonſtrances, into a miſerable paſs, 
and then father all thoſe Villanies upon 
the People who would have gladly 


hang'd the Authors of them. At Rome, 
the whole People could be entertain'd, 


feaſted, and bribed ; but it is not ſo elſe- 
where, where the People are too nume- 


rous, and too far ſpread, to be debauch'd, 


cajol'd, and purchas'd ; and if any of 
their Leaders are, it is without the Peo- 
ple's Conſent. 

There 1s ſcarce ſuch a Thing under the 
Sun as a corrupt People, where the Go- 
vernment is uncorrupt : It is that, and 
that alone, which makes them ſo; and 
to calumniate them for what they do not 
ſcek, but ſuffer by, is as great Impudence 
as it would be, to knock a Man down, 
and then rail at him for hurting him- 
ſelf. In what Inſtances do the People of 
any Country in the World throw away 
their Money by Millions, unleſs by 
truſting it to thoſe who do ſo > Where 
do the People ſend great Fleets, at a 
great Charge, to be frozen up in one 
Climate, or to be eaten out by Worms 
in another, unleſs for their Trade and 
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Advantage? Where do the People enter 
into mad Wars againſt their Intereſt, or, 
after victorious ones, make Peace, with- 
out ſtipulating for one new Advantage 
for themſelves; but, on the contrary, 
pay the Enemy for having beaten them ? 
Where do the People plant Colonies 
or purchaſe Provinces, at a vaſt EX 
pence, without reaping, or expecting to 
reap, one Farthing from them, and yet 
ſtill defend them at a further Expence ? 
Where do the People make diſtracted 
Bargains, to get imaginary Millions, 
and after having loſt by ſuch Bargains 
almoſt all the real Millions they had, yet 
give more Millions to get rid of them? 
What wiſe or dutiful People conſents to 
be without the Influence of the Prefence 
of their Prince, and of his Vertues, or 
of thoſe of his Family, who are to come 
after him? No ——theſe Things are ne— 
ver done by any People; but, wherever 
they are done, they are done without their 
Conſent; and yet all theſe Things have 
been done in former Ages, and in neigh- 
bouring Kingdoms. 11 
For ſuch guilty and corrupt Men, 
thercfore, to charge the People with 
Corruption, whom either they have cor- 
rupted, or cannot corrupt, and, having 
brought great Miſery upon them. to 
threaten them with more; is, in effect, 


to tell them plainly, © Gentlemen, we 
B 2 have 


Ci I 
© have us'd you very ill, for which you 
% ho are innocent of it, are to blame; 
e therefore find it neceſſary, for 
your Good, to uſe fyou no better, or 
„ rather worie :, And if you will not 
ce accept of this cur Kindneſs, which, 
© however, we will force upon you, if 
« we can, we will give you up into the 
terrible Hands of raw Head and bloody 


% Bones ; who, being your Enemy, may. 


% do: you as much Miſchief as we who 
« are your Friends, have done you,” I 
appeal to common Senſe, Whether this 
be not the Sum of ſuch Threats and 
Reaſonings in their native Colours. 

The Partizans of Oliver Cromwell, when 
he was meditating Tyranny over the 
Three Nations, gave out, that it was 
the only Expedient to ballance Factions, 
and to keep out Gbarles Stuart; and ſo 
they did worſe Things to keep him out, 
than he could have done if they had 
Jet him in. And, aftcr that King's Re- 
ſtoration, when there was an Attempt 
made to make him abſolute, by enabling 
him to raiſe Money without Parliament; 
an Attempt. which every Courtier, ex- 
cept Lord Clarendon, came into; it was 
alledg'd to be-the only Expedient to 
keep the Nation from falling back into a 
Commonwealth; as if any Common- 
wealth ypon !:.:ith, was not better than 
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any Abſolute Monarchy. His Courtiers 
foreſaw, that by their mad and extrava- 
gant Meaſures; they ſhould make the 
Nation mad, and were willing to ſave 
themſelves by the final Deſtruction of 
the Nation; they therefore employ'd 
their Creatures to whiſper abroad ſtupid 
and villanous Reaſons why People ſhould 
be content to be finally undone, leſt 
ſomething not near ſo bad, ſnould be- 
fall them. 

Thoſe who have, by abuſing a Nation, 
forfeited its Affections, will never be for 
truſting a People, who, they know, do 


juſtly deteſt them; but having procur'd 


their Averſion and Enmity, will be for 
fortifying themſelves againft it by all 
proper Ways ; and the Ways of Cor- 
ruption, Depredation, and Force,. being 
the only proper ones, they will not fail 
to be practis'd; and thoſe who practiſe 
them, when they can no longer deny 
them, will be finding Reaſons to juſtify 
them; and, becauſe they dare not avow 
the true Reaſons, they muſt find ſuch 
falſe ones as are moſt likely to amuſe 
and terrify : And hence ſo much Non- 
fenſe and. Improbability utter'd in thar 
Reign, and ſometimes ſince, to vindicate 
guilty Men, and vilify an innocent Peo- 
ple, who were fo extravagantly fond of 


that Prince, that their Liberties were al- 
moſt 


. 

moſt gone, before they would believe 
them in Danger. £35507 

It is as certain, that King James II, 
wanted no Army to help him to preſerve 
the Conſtitution, nor to- reconcile: the 
People to their own Intereſt : But, as he 
intended to invade and deſtroy both, no- 
thing but Corruption and a Standing 
Army could enable him to do it; and, 
thank God, even his Army-fail'd him, 
when he brought in Iriſh Troops to help 
them. This therefore was his true De- 
fgn ; but his Pretences were very diffe- 


rent: He pleaded the Neceſſity of his 


Affairs, nay, of publick Affairs, and of 


keeping up a good Standing Force to pre- 
ſerve his Kingdoms forſooth from Inſults 
at home and from abroad. This was the 
Bait; but his People, who had no longer 
any Faith in him, and to whom the Hook 
3ppear'd-threatening and bare, would not 
believe him, nor ſwallow it; and if they 
were jealous of him, reſtleſs under him, 
and ready toriſc againſt him, he gave them 
ſufficient Cauſe. He was under no Hard- 
ſhip nor Necefſhity but what he created 
ro himſelf, nor did his People withdraw: 
their Affections from him, till he had 
withdrawn his Right to thoſe Affections. 
Thoſe who.have us'd you ill, will never 
forgive you; and it is no new Thing 
wantonly to make an Enemy, and then 


to calumniate and deſtroy him for being 
ſo. When 
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When People, through continua! ill 
Uſage, grow weary of their preſent ill 
Condition, they will be ſo far from be- 
ing frighten'd with a Change, that they 
will wiſh for one; and inſtead of terri- 
fying them, by threatning them with one, 
you do but pleaſe them, even in Inſtances: 
where they have no Reaſon to be pleas'd. 
Make them happy; and they will dread 
any Change; but while they are ill us'd, 
they will not fear the worſt. The Au- 
thors of publick Miſery and Plunder, 
may ſeek their only Safety in general 
Deſolation ; but, to the People, nothing 
can be worſe than Ruin, from what Hand 
ſoever 1t comes: A Proteſtant Muſket 
kills as ſure as a Popiſh one; and an Op- 
preſſor is an Oppreſſor, to whatever 
Church he belongs: The Sword and the 
Gun are of every Church, and ſo are the 
Inſtruments of Oppreſſion. The late Di- 
rectors were all ſtanch Proteſtants ; and 
Cromwell had a violent Averſion to Popery. 

We are, doubtleſs, under great Ne- 
ceſſities in our preſent Circumſtances; 
but to increaſe them, in order to cure 
them, would be a prepoſterous Remedy, 
worthy only of them who brought them 
upon us; and who, if they had common 
Shame in them, would conceal, as far as 
they could, under Silence, the heavy 
Evils, which, tho' they lie upon every 

Man's 
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Mars Shoulders, yet lie only at the Doors 
of a few. The Plea of Neceſſity, if it 
can be taken, will juſtify any Miſ- 
chief, and the worſt Miſchiefs. Private 
Neceſſity makes Men Thieves and Rob- 
bers; but publick Neceſſity requires 
that Robbers of all Sizes ſhould be hang'd. 
Publick Neceſſity therefore, and the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch pedant Politicians, are 
different and oppoſite Things. There is 
no Doubt, but Men guilty of great Crimes, 
would be glad of an enormous Power to 
protect them in the greateſt ; and then 
tell us there is a Neceſſity for it, Thoſe 
againſt whom Juſtice is arm'd, will ever 
talk thus, and ever think it neceſſary to 
diſarm. her. But whatever ſincere Ser- 
vices they may mean to themſelves by it, 
they can mean none to his Majeſty, who 
would be undone with his Subjects, by 
ſuch treacherous and ruinous Services: 
And therefore it is fit that Mankind 
ſhould know, and they themſelves ſhould 
know, that his Majeſty can and will be 
defended againſt them and their Preten- 
der, without Standing Armies, which 
wou'd make him formidable only to his 
People, and contemptible to his Foes, 
who take juſtlvthe Meaſure of his Power 
from his Credit with his Subjccts. 

But I ſhall conſider what preſent Occa- 
ſion there is of keeping up more Troops 
than 
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than the uſual Guards and Garriſons, and 
{hall a little further animadvert upon the 
Arts and frivolous Pretences made Uſe of, in 
former Reigns, to reduce this Government 
to the Condition and Model of the pretend- 
ed jure Divino-Monarchies, where Millions 
- muſt be miſerable and undone, to make one 


and a few of his Creatures lawleſs, rampant, 


and unſafe... -::- 10 81 

It is certain, that Liberty is never ſo much 
in danget, as upon a Deliverance from Sla- 
very. The remaining Dread of the Miſchiefs 
eſcaped, generally drives, or decoys Men 
into the ſame or greater; for then the Paſ- 
ſions and Expectations of ſome, run high; 
and the Fears of others make them ſubmit 
to any Misfortunes to avoid an Evil that is 
over; and both Sorts concur in giving to a 
Deliverer all-that they are delivered from : 


In the Tranſports of a Reſtoration, or Victo- 
ry, or upon a Plot diſcover'd, or a Rebellion 


quell'd, nothing is thought too much for the 


Benefactor, nor any Power too great to be 
left to his Diſcretion, tho' there can never 
be leſs Reaſon for giving it to him than at 


thoſe Times ; becauſe, for the moſt part, 
the Danger is. paſt; his Enemies are defeated 
and intimidated, and conſequently that is a 
proper Juncture for the People to ſettle 
themſelves, and ſecure their Liberties, ſince 
no one is likely to diſturb them in doing fo. 
However, I confeſs, that Cuſtom, from 
Time immemorial, is againſt me, and the 
fame 


Cas 


ſame Cuſtom has made moſt of Mankind 
Slaves: Agathocles ſaved the Spracuſiens, and 
afterwards deſtroy'd them. Piſiſtratus pre- 
tending to be wounded for protecting the 
People, prevail'd with them to allow him a 
Guard for the Defence of his Perſon, and by 
the Help of that Guard uſurp'd the Sove- 
reignty: Ceſarand Marius deliver'd the Com- 
mons of Rome from the Tyranny of the No- 
bles, and made themſelves Maſters of both 
Commons and Nobles: S lla deliver'd the 
Senate from the Inſolence of the People, and 
did them more Miſchief than the Rabble 
could have done in a Thouſand Years : Gu- 
ſtavus Ericſon delivered the Swedes from the 
Oppreſſionof the Danes, and made large Steps 
towards enſlaving them himſelf: The An- 
werpians call'd in the Duke of Allencon, to 
defend them againſt the Spaniards; but he 
was no ſooner got, as he thought, in full 
Poſſeſhon of their Town, but he fell upon 
them himſelf with the Forces which he 
brought for their Defence. But the Town(- 
men happen'd to be too many for him, and 
drove theſe their new Protectors home again: 
Which Diſappointment, and juſt Diſgrace, 
broke that good Duke's Heart. Oliver Crom- 
well headed an Army which pretended to 
fight for Liberty, and by that Army became 
a bloody Tyrant; as I once ſaw a Hawk ve- 
ry generouſly reſcue a Turtle Dove from 
the Perſecution of two Crows, and then eat 
him up himſelf. | 
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Almoſt all Men deſire Power, and few 
loſe any Opportunity to get it, and all who 
are like to ſuffer under it, ought to be ſtrictly 
upon their Guard in ſuch Conjunctures as are 
moſt likely to encreaſe, and make it uncon- 
trou lable. There are but two Ways in Nature 
to enſlave a People, and continue that Slavery 
over them; the firſt is Superſtition, and the 
laſt is Force: By the one, we are perſwaded 
that it is our Duty to be undone; and the 
other undoes us whether we will or no. I 
take it, that we are pretty much out of 
Danger of the firſt, at preſent; and, I think, 
we cannot be too much upon our guard a- 
gainſt the other; for, tho' we have nothing 
to fear from the beſt Prince in the World, 
yet we have every thing to fear from thoſe 
who would give him a Power inconſiſtent 
with Liberty, and with a Conſtitution which 
has laſted almoſt a Thouſand Years without 
ſuch a Power, which will never be aſk'd 
with an Intention to make no Uſe of it. 

The Nation was ſo mad, upon the Reſto- 
ration of King Charles Il. that they gave to 
him all that he aſk'd, and more than he aſk'd: 
They complemented him with a vaſt Revenue 
for Life, and almoſt with our Liberties and 
Religion too; and if unforeſeen Accidents, 
had not happen'd to prevent it, without doubt 
we had loſt both; and if his Succeſſor could 
have had a little Patience, and had uſed no 
Rogues but his old Rogues, he might have 


accompliſhed the Buſineſs, and Popery and 
| C 2 Arbt- 
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Arbitrary Power had been Jure Divino at this 
Day; but he made too much haſte to be at 
the End of his Journey; and his Prieſts were 
in too much haſte to be on Horſeback too, 
and ſo the Beaſt grew ſkittiſh, and over- 
threw them both. 3 
Then a new Set of Deliverers aroſe, who 
had faved us from King James's Army, and 
would have given us a bigger in the Room of 
it, and ſome of them Foreigners ; and told 
us that the King longed for them, and it was 
a Pity that ſo good a Prince fhould loſe his 
Longing, and mifcarry; but he did loſe it, 
and miſcarried 'ng otherwife than by loſing 
a great Part of the Confidence which many 
of his beft Subjects before had in his Mo- 
deration; which Lofs, made the Remainder 
of his Reign uneaſy to him, and to every 
good Man who ſaw it: remember, all Men 
then declared againſt a Standing Army, and 
the Courtiers amongſt the reſt, who were 
only for a Land-Force, to be kept up no 
longer than till theKing of France diſbanded 
his, and till the Kingdom was ſetled, and 
the People better fatisfv'd with the Admi- 
nitration ; and then there was nothing left 
to do, in order to perpetuate them, but to 
take care that the People ſhould never be 
ſatisfy'q: An Art often practis'd with an 
amazing Succeſs, 
The Reaſons then given for keeping up an 
Army were, the great Number of Jacobites, 
the Difaffection of the Clergy and Univer- 
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ſities, the Power and Enmity of France, and 
the Neceſſity of preſerving ſo excellent a 
Body of Troops to maintain the Treaty of 
Partition, which they had newly and wiſely 


made : But notwithſtanding the Army was 
diſbanded ; no Plot, Conſpiracy, or Rebel- 
lion, happen'd by their diſbanding: The 
Partition Treaty was broke; a new Army 
was rais'd, which won Ten times as many 
Victories as the former, and Europe, at laſt, 
is ſettled upon a much better Foot than it 
would have been by the Partition Treaty. 
The Emperor is as ſtrong as he ought to be. 
The Dutch have a good Barrier. Another 
Power is rais'd in Europe to keep the Ballance 
even, which neither can nor will be formi- 
dable to us without our own Fault; France 
is undone, and the Regent muſt be our 
Eriend, and have Dependance upon our 
Protection; ſo that ſome few of theſe Rea- 
ſons are to do now, what altogether could 
not do then, tho' we are not the tenth Part 
ſo well able to maintain them as we were 
then.. 

I ſhould be glad to know in what Situation 
of our Affairs it can be ſafe, to reduce our 
Troops to the uſual Guards and Garriſons, 
if it cannot be done now: There is no 
Power in Europe conſiderable enough to 
threaten us, who can have anyMotives to do 
ſo, if we purſue the old Maxims and na- 
tural Intereſt of Great Britain; which is, 
To meddle no farther with Foreign Squabbter, 

wan 
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than to keep the Ballance even between France 
and Spain: And this is leſs neceſſary too for 
us to do now, than formerly; becauſe the 
Emperor atid Holland are able to do! it, and 
muſt and will do it without us, or at leaſt 
with but little of our Aſliſtance; but if we 
unneceſſarily engage againſt the Intereſts of 
either, we muſt thank ourſelves, if they 
endeavour to prevent the Effeds of it, by 
finding us Work at Home. 


When the Army was diſbanded in King 


William's Reign, a Prince was in Being who 
was perſonally known to many of his former 


Subjects, and had obliged great Numbers of 


them; who was ſupported by one of the 
moſt powerful Monarchs in the World, that 
had won numerous Victories, and had almoſt 
always defeated his Enemies, and who ſtill 
preſerved his Power and his Animoſity: 
His pretended Son was then an Infant, and 
for any Thing that then appear'd, might 
have proved an active and a dangerous Ene- 


my, and it was to be fear'd, that his Tutors 


might have educated him a half Proteſtant, 
or at leaſt have taught him to have diſguis'd 
his true Religion : At that Time, the Re- 
volution, and Revolution-Principles, were 
in their Infancy : and moſt of the Biſhops 
and dignify'd Clergy, as well as many o- 
thers in Employment, owed their Prefer- 
ments and Principles to the abdicated Fami- 
ly, and the Reverſe of this, is our Caſe 


now. 
France 
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France has been torn to Pieces by nume- 
rous Defeats, its People and Manufactures 
deſtroy'd by War, Famine, the Plague, and 
their Miſſiſippi Company; and they are fo 
divided at Home, that they will find enough 
to do to fave themſelves without troubling 
their Neighbours, and eſpecially a Neigh- 
bour from whom the governing Powers 
there, hope for Protection. The Prince who 
pretended to the T hrones of theſe Kingdoms 
1s dead, and he who calls himſelf his Heir 
is a bigotted Papiſt; and has given but little 
Cauſe to fear any Thing from his Abilities 
or his Proweſs, The Principles of Liberty 
are now well underſtood, and few People 
in this Age, are Romantick enough to ven- 
ture their Lives and Eſtates for the perſonal 
Intereſts of one they know nothing of, or 
nothing to his Advantage; and we ought 
to take Care that they ſhall not find their 
own Intereſt in doing it; and, I conceive, 
nothing is neceſlary to effect this, but to 
reſolve upon it. Almoſt all the dignified 
Clergy, and all the Civil and Military Offi- 
cers in the Kingdom, owe their Preferments 
to the Revolution, and are as loyal to his 
Majeſty as he himſelf can wiſh. A very 
great Part of the Property of the Kingdom 
ſtands upon the ſame Bottom with the Re- 
volution. Every Day's Experience, ſhews 
us how devoted the Nobility are to gratify 
their King's juſt Deſires and Inclinations 
and nothing can be more certain, than = 

the 
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the preſent Houſe of Commons, are moſt 
dutifully and affectionately inclin'd to the 
true Intereſt of the Crown, and to the Prin- 
.ciples to which his Majeſty owes it. And 
i beſides all this Security, a new Conſpiracy 
has been diſcovered and defeated ; which 
gives full Occaſion and Opportunity to pre- 
vent any ſuch Attempts for the future; 
which can never be done, but by punifhing 
the preſent Conſpirators, and giving no Pro- 
vocation to new ones; in both which, I 
hope, we ſhall have the hearty Concurrence 


of thoſe who have the Honour. to be em- 


'ploy'd by his Majeſty ; by which they will 
— that they are as zealous to prevent 
the Neceſſity of Standing Armies, as I doubt 
not but the Parliament will be. 

I preſume, no Man will be audacious 
enough to propoſe, that we ſhould make a 
Standing Army Part of our Conſtitution ; 


and, if not, When can we reduce them to | 


4 competent. Number better than at 'this 
Time? Shall we wait till France has re- 
cover'd its preſent Difficulties; till it's King 
is grown to full Age and Ripeneſs of Judg- 
ment; till he has diſſipated all Factions 
and Diſcontents at Home, and is fallen in- 


to the natural Intereſts of his Kingdom, or | 


perhaps aſpires to Empire again? Or ſhall 
we wait till the Emperor, and King of 


Spain, have divided the Bear's Skin, and | 


poſſibly become good Friends, as their Pre- 


deceftors have been for the greateſt Patt of | 


Two | 
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Two Centuries, and perhaps cement that 
Friendſhip, by uniting for the common In- 
tereſts of their Religion? Or till Madam 
Sobieſkry's Heir is of Age, who may have Wit 
enough to think, that the Popith Religion 
is dearly bought at the Price of Three King- 
doms ? Or are we never to Diſband, till 
Europe is ſettled according to ſome modern 
Schemes ? Or till there are no Malecon- 


. tents in England, and no People out 


of Employments who deſire to be in 
them. 

'Tis certain, that all Parts of Europe 
which are enſlaved, have been enſlaved by 
Armies, and 'tis abſolutely, impoſſible, that 
any Nation which keeps them amongſt” 
themſelves, can long preſerve their Liber- 
ties; nor can any Nation perfectly loſe 
their Liberties, who are without ſuch _ 
Gueſts: And yet, though all Men ſee this, 
and at Times confeſs it, yet all have join'd, 
in their Turns, to bring this heavy Evil 
upon themſelves and their Country, Charles 
the Second formed his Guards into a little 
Army, and his Succeſſor encreaſed them to 
three or four Times their Number; and 
withour doubt theſe Kingdoms had been 
enflaved, if known Events had not preyen- 
ted it, We had no ſooner eſcaped theſe 
Dangers, but King W:ll;am's Miniſtry form'd 
Deſigns for an Army again, and neglected 
Ireland (which might have been reduced by 
a Meſfage) till the was ſo Rrong, 
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that a great Army was neceſſary to recover 
it; and when all was done abroad, that an 
Army was wanted for, they thought it con- 
venient to find ſome Employment for them 
at Home. However, the Nation happened 
not to be of their Mind, and diſbanded 
the greateſt Part of them, without, finding 
any of theſe Dangers they were threatned 
with from their Diſbanding. A new Army 
was raiſed again, when it became neceſſary, 
and diſbanded again, when there was no 
more Need of them; and his preſent Ma- 
jeſty came peaccably to his Crowns, by the 
9 8 alone, notwithſtanding all the En- 
deavours to keep him out, by long Meaſures 
concerted to that Purpoſe. | | 

It could not be expected from the Nature 
of human Affairs, that thoſe who had for- 
med a Deſign for reſtoring the Pretender, 
had taken ſuch large Steps towards it, and 
were ſure to be fupported in it by ſo pow- 
erful an Aſſiſtance as France was then capa- 
ble of giving, ſhould immediately loſe Sight 
of ſo agreeable a Proſpe& of Wealth and 
Power, as they had before enjo ed in Ima- 
gination; yet it ſeems very plain to me, 
that all the Diſturbance which afterwards 
happen'd, might have been prevented by 


a few timely Remedies; and when at laſt. 
it was defeated with a vaſt Charge and Ha- 


zard, we had the Means in our Hands cf 
rooting out all Seeds of Faction and future 


Rebellions, without doing any thing to 
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provoke them; and *tis certain, his Majeſty 
was ready to do every thing on his Part to 
that Purpoſe, which others over and over 
promiſed us; and what they have done, be- 
ſides obliging the Nation with a Septennial 
Parliament, enereaſing the publick Debts a 
great many Millions, and by the Soutb-Sea 
Proje& paying them off, I leave to them- 

ſelves to declare, RO 
However, I confeſs, an Army at laſt be- 
came neceſſary, and an Army was raiſed 
time enough to beat all who oppoſed it: 
Some of them have been knock'd on Head, 
many carried in Triumph, ſome hang'd, 
and others confiſcated, 92s they well defer- 
ved; and, I preſume, the Nation would 
ſcarce have been in the Humour to have 
kept up an Army to fight their Ghoſts, if 2 
terrible Invaſion had not threatned us from 
Sweden, which however, was at laſt fright- 
ned into a Fleet of Colliers, or naval Stores, 
indeed I have forgot which. This Danger 
being over, anotlier ſucceeded, and had 
like to have ſtole upon us from Cales, not- 
withſtanding all the Intelligence we could 
poſlibly get from Gibraltar, which lyes juſt by 
it; and this ſhews, by the way, the little Uſe 
of that Place: But we have miraculouſly 
eſcaped that Danger too; the greateſt Part 
of their Fleet was diſperſed in a Storm, and 
our Troops have actually defeated in che 
Highlands ſome Hundreds of the Enemy, 
before many People would believe they 
D 2 Were 
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were there. Since this, we have been in 
great Fear of the Czar; and laſt.Year, one 
Reaſon given by many for continuing the 
Army was, to preſerve us againſt the Plague. 
But now the King of Sweden is dead, the 
Czar is gone a Sophi-hunting, the Plague 
isceaſed, and the King of Spain's beſt Troops 
have taken up their Quarters in Italy, where 
if I gueſs right, they will have Employ; 
ment enough, and what are we, to keep up 
the Army now. to do, unleſs to keep out the 
Small Pox? Oh! ;but.there is a better Rea- 
fon than that, namely, a Plot is diſcove- 
red, and we can't find out yet all who are 
concerned in it, but: we have pretty good 
Aſſurance, that all the Jacobites are for the 
1 and therefore we ought to keep 
in Readineſs a great Number of Troops 
(who are to ſleep on Horſeback, or lye in 
their Jack-Boots) which may be ſufficient 
to beat them all together, if they had a 
Twelvemonth's Time given them to beat 
up for Volunteers, to buy Horſes and Arms, 
to form themſel ves into Regiments, and 
exerciſe them; leſt, inſtead of lurking in 
Corners, and prating in Taverns, and at 
Cock-Matches, they ſhould ſurprize Ten or 
Twelve Thouſand armed Men in their 
Quarters: I dare appeal to any unprejudi- 
ced Perſon, whether this is not the Sum of 
ſome Mens Reaſonings upon this Subject? 
But I deſire to know of theſe ſagacious 
Gentlemen, in what Reſpc ſhall we þe in 
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a worſe State of Defence thai we are now, 
if the Army was reduced to the ſame Num- 
ber as in King Villiam's Time, and in the 
latter End of the Queen's Reign, and that 
it conſiſted of the ſame Proportion of Horſe 
and Foot, that every Regiment had its com- 
pleat Number of: Troops and Companies, 
and every Troop and Company had its 
Complement of private Men? Tis certain, 
upon any ſudden Exigency, his Majeſty 
would have as many Men at command as 
he has now, and, I preſume, more common 
Soldiers, who axe moſt difficultly to be got 
upon ſuch-Oceafions ; for Officers will ne- 
ver be wanting, and all that are now regi- 
mented will be in Half- pay, and ready at 
Call to beat up and raiſe new Regiments, as 
faſt as the others could be filled up, and 
they may change any of the old Men into 
them, which reduces it to the ſame Thing: 
By this we ſhall fave the Charge of double 
or treble Officering our Troops, and the 
Terror of keeping up the Corpſe of Thirty 
or Forty Thouſand Men, though they are 
called only Thirteen br Fourteen; and ſure 
it is high Time to ſave all which can be 
ſaved, and, by removing all Cauſes of Jea- 
louſy, to unite all, who for the Cauſe of Li- 
berty; are zealous for the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment, in order to oppoſe” effectually thoſe 
who would deſtroy it. | 
I will ſuppofe, for once, what I will not 
grant, that thoſe call'd Whiggs are the only 


Men 
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Men amongſt us who are heartily attached 
to his Majeſty's Intereſt; for [ believe the 
greateſt Part of the Tories, and the Clergy 
too; would tremble at the Thought of Po- 
pery and (Arbitrary Power; which muſt 
come in with the Pretender: But taking it 
to be otherwiſe, tis certain that the Body of 
theWhiggs, and indeed I may ſay almoſt all 
except the Poſſeſſors and Candidates for Em- 
ploy ments or Penſions, have as terrible Ap- 
prehenſions of a Standing Army, as the To- 
ries themſelves; and dare any Man lay his 
Hand upon his Heart and ſay, that his Ma- 
jeſty will find greater Security in à few 
Thouſand more Men already regimented, 
thay in the Steady Affections of ſo many 
Hundred Thouſands who will be always 
ready to be regimented: When the People 
are eaſy and ſatisfy'd, the whole Kingdom 
is his Army; and King James found what 
Dependance there was upon his Troops, 
when his People deſerted him. Would not 
any wiſe and honeſt Miniſter deſire, during 
his Adminiſtration, that the Publick Affairs 
fhould run glibly, and find the hearty Con- 


currence of the States of the Kingdom, ra- 


ther thin to carry their Meaſures by perpe- 
tual Struggles and Entrigues, to waſte the 
Civil Liſt by conſtant and need leſs Penſions 
and Gratuities, be always aſking for new 
Supplies, and rend'ring themſelves, and all 
who aſliſt them, odious to their Country- 
Men? | 
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| In. ſhort, there can be but two Ways in 
Nature to govern a Nation, one is by their 
own Conſent, and the other by Force: One 
gains their Hearts, and the other holds their 
Hands: The firſt is always choſen by thoſe 
who deſign to govern the People for the 
People's Intereſt, aud the other by thoſe 
who deſign to oppreſs them for their own ; 
for whoever deſires only to protect them, 
will covet no uſeleſs Power to injure them: 
There is no fear of a People's acting againſt 
their own Intereſt, when they know what 
it is, and when, through ill Conduct 
or unfortunate Accidents, they become 
diſtatisfied with their preſent Conditi- 
on, the only effectual Way to avoid the: 
threatning Evil, is to remove their Grie- 
Vances. 

When Charles Duke of Burgundy, with 
moſt of the Princes of France, at the Head 
of an Hundred Thouſand Men, took up 
Arms againſt Levis the Eleventh, that Prince 
ſent an Embaſly to Forga Duke of Milan, 
deſiring that he would lend him ſome of his 
Veteran Troops; and the Duke returned 
him for Anſwer, That he could not be con- 
tent to have them cut to Pieces, (as they 
would aſſuredly have been) but told him 
at the ſame time, That he would ſend him 
ſome Advice which would be worth Ten 
times as many Troops as he had ; namely, 
that he ſhould give Satisfaction to the 
Princes, and then they would diſperſe of 
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Courſe ; and the King improv'd ſo well up- 
on the Advice, that he diverted the Storm, 
by giving but little Satisfaction to the 
Princes, and none at all to thoſe who fol- 
low'd them: The Body of the People in 
all Countries are ſo defirous to live in quiet, 
that a few good Words, and a little good 
Uſage from their Governors, will at any 
Time pacifie them, and make them very 
often turn upon thoſe Benefactors, who by 
their Pains, Expence, and Hazard, have obtain- 
ed thoſe Advantages for them; and indeed, 
when they are not outragiouſly oppreſs'd 
and ſtarved, are almoſt as ready to part with 
their Liberties, as others are to aſk for 


them: 


By what have before ſaid, I would not be 
underſtood, to declare abſolu tely againſt con- 
tinuing our preſent Forces,” or increaſing 
them, if the Importance of the Occaſion 
requires either; and the Evils threaten'd, 
are not yet diſſipated: But I could wiſh that, 
if ſuch an Occaſion appears, thoſe who 
think them at this Time neceſſary, would 
declare effectually, and in the fulleſt Man- 
ner, that they defign to keep them no 
longer than during the preſent Emergency; 
and that, when 1t is over, they will be as 
ready to break them, as I believe the Nati- 
on will be to give them, when juſt Reaſons 
offer themſelves for doing ſo. 


A LIST 


1 


Of the Preſent 


1 


Standing Forces. 
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FooT GUARDS. 
Numb. 
| of Men 
D. of Marlborough, 1ſf Reg. Fngland 1529 
Earl Cadogan, 24 Regim. Englan 2 
Earl of Dunmore, 3d Regim.Enzland) 982 
Totat-3493 
Earl Orkney ——— — Ireland 
Col. Kirk Britain 445 
Lieutenant-Gen. Wills ——England} 445 
Coll. Cadogan England 445 
Major-Gen. Pierce —— — 
Brigadier Dormer Ireland 
Col. O'Hara Ireland 
Col. Pocock — — Feland. ——— 


Col. James Otway —— w_—_— — 


E 


[Abroad and 
where 


Gibraltar 


11 


| 


Port Mahone 
Brigad, 
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Brigad, Groves ——— ——Fngland 
Cal, Mountatye — England 
Brigad. Stanwtx —— —— England 
Col. Cotton — — — - 
Col. Clayton Britain 
Col. Henry Harriſon — Britain 
Col. Cholmly —— —— — Britain 
Major-Gen. Wizhtman Ireland 
Col. Croſby 
Col. George Groves =— — Ireland 
Col. Everton 
Licutenant-Gen,Maccartney. England 


— —.— 


Col. Ilaudaſile Ireland 
Major-Gen. Kline. England 
Total 


Col. Howard won = Hreland 
Col. Middleton m— Ireland 
Col. Anſtruther — —— reland 
M.jor-Gen. Whethans ——— Ireland 
Col. Barril — Ireland 
Lord Mark Kerr —— —— FHreland 
Brigad. Bijſet — — — 
Lord John Kerr. eland 
Brigad. Hon — freland 


Col. Hawly — Ireland 
Col. Chudleizh » — Ireland 
Col. Charles Otway —— — 

Col. Lanoe —— Feland\ 


Lord Hinchingbrook . Jreland 
Col. Lucas 
Brigad. Ferrars —— 


— Ireland | 


Numb. Abroad and 
of Men] where 
445 — 
45 — 
445 |. 

| Gibralter 
4435 — — 
———— 
445 | Fe 

Port Mabone 
—_  — — 
: Gibralter 
445 ond 
412 —ð 
4895 
— 1 7 
» 1 
— by 

Port Mahone 


— 


ort Mahone 


il 


— Wiſt-lndies 


— —— — 
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| America 


ay 
In all 30 Regiments. 
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HoRSE GUARDS, 


Numb. 

of Men 
Duke of Montague, iſt Troop England 181 
Marq. of Hartford, 2d Ditto England 181 
Lord Newburgh, zd Ditto England 181 
Lord Forrefter, th Ditto England] 181 
Col.Fane, Iſt Troop of Gren. England 176 
Col. Berkeley, 24 Ditto England 177 
Total of Horſe Guards 1077 
Marqueſs of Wincheſter England 310 


Abroad and 


where 


Lord Cobham England, 292 


Lord Londonderry England 196 
Major-Gen. Wade England! 196 
Major-Gen. Wynn Ireland = 
Lord Shannon —— treland| —— 
Brigadier Napier ——— Ireland » 
Cal. Legoniers Ireland Nen 
In England Total of Horſe 2071 
Dr aGoogs. 
Sir Charles Hotham England) 207 
Col. Campbel =——.—Engzland| 207 
Lord Carpenter —————Enzland| 207 
Major-Gen. Evans Britain] 207 
Col Sidney Ireland. —— 
Farl of Starrs— Britain| 207 
Col. Kerr — — 207 


Brigadier Bowles Ireland — 
Brigadier Crofts Ireland ——- 
Brigadier Gore — England 207 
Brigadier Honywood England) 207 — 
Col. Bowles: — lan —— 
Brigadier Munden ————— Treland | | 
Col. Neville Ireland 


In England Total of Dragoons 1656 
Horſe and Dragoons 3727 


Engzliſh 


(36) 


Engliſh and Britiſh Eſtabliſhments at preſent; 


Foot-Guards, — 3493 
Foot in England and Britain, 11 Regiments, —— 4895 
Horſe-Guards, and light Horſe, — 2071 
Dragoons in England and Britain, 8 Regiments, — 1656 

12115 


Iſh Eſtabliſhment; 


Foot, 20 Regiments, is two Battalions, —— — 9303 
Horſe tour Regiments, 776 
Dragoons eight Regiments, —_ —— 


n 
- 


11412. 


N. B. The above Lift is imperfect, there 
being more Forces upon the Britiſh Efta- 
bliſhment than are here ſpecify'd. 


i 


